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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET. 


Tue very spacious structure represented upon the 
preceding page, is now in progress, on the site of what 
was the French Protestant Church, in Threadneedle-street. 
In clearing away the old foundations, a fine Roman 
tesselated pavement was discovered, which is now depo- 
sited in the British Museum. The new building is set 
back about ten feet, which may add, in the course of 
time, to the widening throughout of this now inconveni- 
ently confined thoroughfare. 

The front is ninety-two feet in length, and fifty-four 
feet high, has neither columns nor pilasters of any kind, 
and contains only five openings, viz. a doorway, and two 
windows on each side of it; nevertheless, it will be one of 
the most striking and costly decorated specimens of archi- 
tecture in the metropolis; and the upper part of the front 
will be enriched with a bas-relief, seventy-three feet in 
length, with figures the size of life. This piece of sculp- 
ture, designed and now in course of being executed by 
Mr. M. L. Watson, is intended to illustrate Commerce, 
(the centre figure of the composition, and represented 
under the form of a genius, with outspread wings and 
hands, to denote its extensive influence,) and the Fine Arts, 
as encouraged and fostered by it. There is nothing re- 
markable in the design of the door and windows; the 
former of which is nine feet wide, by twenty-four feet high; 
the latter six feet nine inches by sixteen feet; and nine 
feet above the level of the pavement. The interior will 
consist of two very spacious apartments, or halls, with 
some rooms (lighted from above) over that on the west 
side, which is twenty feet less lofty than the other. Both 
these halls are entered from a vestibule, (sixteen feet by 
twenty-two,) the larger one, or that on the east side, 
through a square recess at its south end, in which is one 
of the windows towards the street. This room will be 
altogether about one hundred feet in length, by forty-four 
in its average breadth, and fifty in height, and will be 
lighted principally by three spacious lanterns. The sides 
of the room will be adorned by scagliola pilasters, forming 
an order whose cornice will be forty feet from the floor, 
leaving a space of ten feet for a richly-decorated cove be- 
tween it and the ceiling. At the north end, there is to be 
a semicircular recess with columns, lighted from above 
through a semi-dome. The other, or west hall, will have 
a similar recess at its north end, but with a large painted 
window behind the columus. Though much less in size 
than the other, its dimensions not exceeding sixty by forty 
feet, and thirty high, it will be a very noble apartment, 
In short, when the building shall have been fully com- 
pleted, it will, both internally and externally, eclipse most 
others within the City, and not a few out of it* It is the 
undertaking of a private gentleman, Mr. Moxhay, who is 
chiefly, if not entirely, his own architect. All we can 
learn of its destination is, that it is to be a “ Chamber of 
Commerce.”+ 





LENT IS DEAD. 
Ir is the custom for the boys and girls in country 
schools, in several parts of Oxfordshire, (as Blechington, 
Weston, Charlton, &c.) at their breaking up in the week 





* Abridged from the Companion tothe Almanac for 1842. 

+ The Chamber of Commerce held at the Hétel de Ville, 
at Paris, consists of fifteen respectable bankers or merchants, 
who are charged to present to the Government, their views 
upon the means of ameliorating commerce. They alsosuper- 
intend the construction of public buildings connected with 
commerce. We have a Chamber of Commerce at Manchester. 





before Easter, to goe in a gang from house to house, with 
little clacks of wood, onl able they come to any door 
there they fall a beating their clacks, and singing this song, 
* Herrings, herrings, white and red, 
Ten a penny, Lent’s dead. 
Rise dame and give an egg, 
Or else a piece of bacon. 
One for Peter, two for Paul, 
Three for Jack a’Lent’s all, 
Away, Lent, away.” 
They expect from every house some eggs or a piece of 
bacon, which they carry baskets to receive, and feast upon 
at the week’s end. 
At first coming to the door, they all strike up very loud, 
“ Herrings, herrings, white and red, &c.” 
often repeated. 
As soon as they receive any largess they begin the chorus, 
“ Here sets a good wife, 
Pray God save her life, 
Set her upon a hod, 
And drive her to God.” 
But if they lose their expectation, and must goe away 
empty, then with a full cry, 
“ Here sits a bad wife, 
The Devil take her life, 
Set her upon a swivell, 
And send her to the Devil.” 

And in further indignation they commonly cut the 
latch of the door, or stop the key-hole with dirt, or leave 
some more offensive token of displeasure. 

White Kennet. Aubrey, 206 v°. 

The “ Jack a’Lent,’ named i the preceding song, 
refers to an image so called, which was formerly thrown 
at in Lent, like cocks on Shrove Tuesday. Thus, Ben 
Jonson, in his Tale of a Tub, says, 

“ Onan Ash Wednesday, 
When thou didst stand six weeks the Jack a’Lent, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee.” 

In the introduction to the second volume of “ Kinder 
und Haus Marchen” of the Brothers Grimm, we are told, 
that in the “ Neckarthal,” it is the custom for the boys to 
dress themselves with paper caps, wooden swords, and 
sham mustachios, and go from house to house singing, 

“ Kier ’raus, Eier ’raus, 
Der Marder ist im Hithnerhaus!” 

Eggs out! eggs out! the polecat’s in the hen-house ! 
until they receive some eggs, which at night they either 
eat or sell.— Anecdotes and Traditions; printed for the 
Camden Society. 


THE THREE SISTERS. 


Translated from the German of Adelbert von Chamisso. 
BY THOMAS GRIMES. 
First Sister. 

“ WE sisters three have had our share of woe, 
Too young, indeed, all grey with grief to grow, 

Inured to mourn, albeit, and stern denials ; 
And each thinks hers the most afflictive part ;— 
Approach,—a poet knows the human heart, 

Thou shalt be judge of our respective trials. 


Hear first the sufferings that my lot regard ; 

Waking from childhood’s sleep with struggles hard, 
The bad swell’d forth, I felt a perturbation. 

Love’s gentle breath brought out the opening blossom 

A man and hero plucked me to his‘besom, ‘ 
And hopeful grew I on to life’s full station. 


Now myrtle-decked, I waited for my friend, 
blend. 














While joy and terror ’mid my , 
As in him I had lost myself and 3 
Around the tapers cast their sheen ; 


nuptial 
When lo! a corpse they bear him ghastly in, 
His heart’s blood_gushing from a sevenfold wound. 
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The dreadful deed scarce could I then sustain, 
Whose image since floats ever through my brain ; 
Aud day and night my heart is sorely shaken. 
I do not live,—to death I’m rightly due, 
Yet cannot die! oh, this I cannot do! 
When shall my pangs compassion cease to waken ?” 


Her sister here did on the strain encroach :— 


Second Sister. 
‘* That image is of blood, not of reproach, 
Which waking, sleeping, ever haunts her fancy. 
Me hath the self-same balmy breath enticed 
Forth to my fate,—I’ve mourn’d and I’ve rejoiced,— 
The cup of love hath also foam’d to Nancy. 


But dubious rays my lov’d one’s head embrace, 
With selfish fear I witness’d his disgrace ; 
And yet, ah me !—his memory I cherish. 
If at his shame the lip of scorn rests curl’d, 
Or ’wildering madness drives him through the world, 
I know not,—still with agony I perish.” 
The third now took the word, and briefly spoke: 
Third Sister. 
‘Thou ponderest doubting which the heaviest stroke 
Of these two maids, or how to give decision. 
Belov’d and liv’d,—a common lot of man; 
And disappointment broke them to her plan,— 
—To drink the cup of grief their early mission. 
I know, in short, too well what evils blend 
In human hardship, not to comprehend 
Thou must not judge this question without knowing 
My piteous case, which briefly is best prov’d 
By five sad words :—J never yet was lov’d :— 
—Give me the palm of suffering—thy bestowing.” 








THE MISSOURI LEVIATHAN. 


Proressor Owen has reported to the Geological So- 
ciety, the results of his examination of the great Skeleton, 
exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and engraved 
in the London Saturday Journal, No. 54. Having alluded 
to the manner in which the skeleton is put together, the 
Professor entered upon the important question— What is 
the species of animal to which it is to be referred? It is, 
he says, a mammiferous animal, and the bones of the 
anterior extremities prove it to be a member of the great 
primary group of ungulata, (hoofed animals); while the 
enormous tusks of the upper jaw show that it belonged to 
the group of Pachydermata, (thick-skinned animals, as the 
elephant, hippopotamus, &c.); and the molar teeth that 
it was identical with the Tetracaulodon, or Mastodon 
giganteum. With respect to the position of the tusks, 
Professor Owen explained, that in consequence of the 
mode of insertion in the sockets, the tusks of the Mastodon, 
like those of the elephant, can be turned in any direction, 
when the natural attachments are destroyed by decompo- 
sition; and that, consequently, superincumbent pressure 
may have bent the tusks in “the Missouri Leviathan ” 
into their present horizontal position. The auther next 
considered the relation which the Tetracaulodon and the 
Mastodon bear to each other, and whether they ought to 
be regarded as distinct genera; he first alluded to the 
researches of those anatomists who had preceded him in 
the inquiry. Dr. Godman, of Philadelphia, founded the 
former genus upon a fossil lower jaw, which contained 
molar teeth agreeing with those of the Mastodon, but 
which possessed two tusks, projecting from the symphy- 
sical* extremity. Mr. W. Cooper, of New York, suggested 
that the Tetracaulodon was the young of the Mastodon 
giganteum, and that the tusks were merely milk-teeth, 





* From symphysis—bones which in young animals are 
distinct, but afterwards unite into one bone. 





which were lost as the animal became adult. This latter 
opinion, advocated by some zoologists, but not illustrated 
by analogies, was opposed by Dr. Hayes, who adduced, 
in an elaborate memoir, what he considered sufficient 
evidence to prove that Dr. Godman had not committed 
the error of describing as a new animal, the young of a 
known species ; and he adds, with reference to the sug- 
gestion of Mr. T. R. Peale, that the tusks in the lower 
jaw might be only a sexual distinction, and that the then 
existing state of knowledge was not sufficient either to 
confirm or refute the suggestion. An attentive examina- 
tion of several lower jaws in Mr. Koch’s cellection, at the 
Egyptian Hall, containing molar teeth of the Mastodon 
giganteum, has enabled Professor Owen to establish the 
important fact, that an animal of the same size and molar 
dentition as the Mastodon, was characterized in the adult 
state, by a single tusk or incisor projecting from the sym- 
physical extremity of the right ramus of the lower jaw; 
and that the assumed peculiarity of the Tetracaulodon, 
namely, the two inferior tusks, one in each ramus, is 
manifested only by immature animals. There are also in 
the collection several lower jaws, without any trace of 
tusks; and agreeing, therefore, with the old character of 
the genus Mastodon. In all these specimens, the molar 
teeth present the forms and proportions which distinguish 
the Mastodon giganteum. Professor Owen then detailed 
the series of comparisons by which he had arrived at the 
conclusion, that the Tetracaulodon of Dr. Godman is the 
immature state of both sexes of the Mastodon giganteum ; 
and that it loses those distinctions in the mature state of 
both sexes, by the loss of one tusk in the male, and by the 
loss of both in the female. 

Tetracaulodons appear, from Mr. Koch’s collection, to 
be as numerous as Mastodons ; yet as little do we perceive 
or hear of two forms of humeri, ulna, radii, femora, or 
tibia, as of lower jaws; while the femora of the Elephas 
primigenius associated with them, are at once recognizable 
by modifications, which might be expected to accompany 
true generic differences in the rest of the organization. 
With the exception, therefore, of a few bones of the 
Mammoth, Professor Owen refers all the other remains of 
Proboscidian Pachyderms in Mr. Koch’s important eol- 
lection, to the Mastodon giganteum of Cuvier: they 
illustrate, he says, the true and very remarkable characters 
of that extinct animal in a more complete manner than 
has ever before been done, and clear up the doubts which 
the inspection of solitary specimens had occasioned. The 
height of the skeleton, taken at the withers, or dorsal 
spines, provided the collocation of bones be correctly 
observed, Professor Owen estimates at ten feet, and the 
length, from the inter-maxillary bones to the end of the 
sacrum, at sixteen feet, or four feet more than that of the 
large Asiatic elephant in the Hunterian Museum. Such 
are the leading results arrived at by Professor Owen; 
proving, in the main, the Tetracaulodon and the Mastodon 
to be one animal. Further details of this interesting and 
important inquiry will be found reported in the Atheneum, 
No. 748. 








The Armourer of Paris. 
A ROMANCE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Cuapv. V.— How Bourdon left the Chatelet; and how 
Perinet sent his cross to Queen Isabelle, and received 
another in its place. 

Tue day wore on. The heavy chimes from the Tour 
@Horloge marked the approach of evening, which the 
gathering shadows around the high close buildings of 
the Pont aux Meuniers confirmed, and still Perinet kept 


his watchful guard upon the Quai. Few people were © 
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abroad, for the uproar of the morning had driven the 
more timid of the inhabitants within their doors; and the 
guards, who had been posted at all the places of public 
resort, prevented the assembling of any lviterers within 
range of their arbalests. One or two stragglers who dwelt 
upon the bridge had recognised Periret, but without any 
particular feeling of suspicion that he was acting for 
another; on the contrary, they believed him to have been 
ordered to the station, from the first, being himself a 
citizen. 

By degrees, all was quiet, and lights appeared one b 
one in the windows of the different houses, together wit 
a few dim and straggling lamps which started out gradually 
from the obscurity of the Quai. As the curfew from the 
distant bell of St. Germain l’ Auxerrois—that fatal bell which 
nearly two centuries afterwards rang out the knell of the 
Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s Eve—noted the progress 
of the evening, the suspense of Perinet became most acute. 
Every time he approached the parapet of the river wall in 
his walk, he cast an anxious glance at the swift current 
below, in the hope of discovering some trace of his messen- 
ger: and each time was he disappointed. At length, 
worn out in mind and spirits, he was about to quit his 

ost, heedless of discovery, and return home; when he 
sl his name pronounced in a low tone, and directly 
afterwards a man’s head appeared above the parapet. 

“ Gervais—my faithful Gervais! is it you ?” cried 
Perinet, casting his halbert to the ground, and rushing 
towards him. ‘ What has thus delayed your approach?” 

“ T could not come before dusk,” replied the boatman, 
“ there have been sentinels posted along the whole river 
bank.” 

“ And your boat?” 

“ Ts below, at the nearest pier of the bridge.” 

“Tis well,” observed Perinet, as he distinguished the 
small craft tossing about in the eddy of the arch. “ De- 
scend into it, and remain immediately below where I now 
stand until I throw you down the cross—if it be the cross 
I am to send, which our Lady grant!” 

“ And when I have got it?” inquired Gervais. 

“ Take your oars,” replied Perinet emphatically, “ and, 
whatever betide, stop not on your course until you are 
clear of the city. This achieved, seek the Queen Isabelle, 
wherever she-may be—whether at Tours or Vincennes 
you must gain an interview with her; be she in a dungeon 
or a palace, say to her, ‘ Perinet sent me,’ and your 
mission will be acomplished,” 

“ Tt shall be done,” exclaimed Gervais, as he prepared 
to descend the Quai. 

“ Take also this purse,” rejoined Perinet; “ it will 
shorten your journey, and the Queen is impatient. Be 
careful,” he continued as he mounted the parapet to watch 
the boatman’s descent. ‘ Draw your boat to the last ring 
in the wall below, and sit there with your knife in readi- 
ness to cut the rope.” 

But whilst this short dialogue was taking place, the 
doors of the chatelet were opened, and D’Armagnac, who 
had been within its walls since noon, appeared, followed 
by a few of his archers. An ill-disguised smile of triumph 
played over his sinister features, as he folded up a parch- 
ment which he heid in his hand, and deposited it beneath 
his cuirass. Then, pausing an instant, to allow time for 
his guards, who were bearing torches, to precede him, the 
whole party moved towards the Pont aux Meuniers. The 
armourer had been so occupied with his instructions to Ger- 
vais, that he had not perceived the ‘constable’s approach ; 
and having seen every thing in readiness, turned round to 
regain his post, when he came full face to D’Armagnac, 
who was about to cross the bridge. At the same moment 
the door of the tavern opened, and Jacques, Bourdichon, 





and a few citizens, anxious to avail themselves of the pro- 
tection of the constable’s guard on their way home, came 
out with torches, casting a bright light on the Quai, and 
area in front of the chatelet. 

“* What do you here?” cried D’Armagnac, as Perinet 
nearly leaped upon him from the wall. 

“ T am the sentinel,” returned the armourer, confused 
and startled at the sudden appearance of the other party. 

“ And your halbert ?” 

Perinet returned no answer; he had left the weapon on 
the ground in his anxiety to see Gervais, and a captain of 
the guard now producedit. The armourer folded his 
arms and regarded the constable in anxious silence, as 
the revellers from the Pore Epic thronged round him in 
amazement, 

‘“* So, messieurs,’ exclaimed D’Armagnac sternly ; 
“ you are trusted with the safety of the city, and ’tis thus 
you fulfil your duty. Let one of you take this young 
man’s place.” 

“ Take this halbert, Sir,” said the captain, giving the 
weapon to Bourdichon, who chanced to be the nearest, 
and received it with the worst grace in the world, 
mumbling that he was fated to guard the bridge that 
night. ‘“ The others,” continued the officer, “‘may depart.” 

“No,” ejaculated D'Armagnac ; “ let them remain. I 
am about to teach them a lesson, which will render them 
more vigilant in future.” 

The citizens stared, and looked towards each other 
with inquiring glances, but Perinet still maintained the 
same calm position. ‘‘ If they kill me,” thought he, 
“ how will Isabelle know the fate of Bourdon?” and in 
this doubt were all his anxieties comprised : 

“ Henri and Philippe,” cried D’Armagnac to two of his 
archers, “ draw your swords!” 

There was a movement of terror on the part of the 
by-standers, but not a muscle of Perinet’s face stirred : 

“ Lay your blades on the ground,” continued the con< 
stable, “and strike eight blows with the sheaths upon the 
fellow’s shoulders.” 

The red blood rose in Perinet’s face at the order. He 
started from the calm attitude he had assumed, and ex- 
claimed, in a hurried manner, to the constable : 

“ Monseigneur, this is the punishment of a soldier, and 
I am a citizen.” 

D’Armagnac appeared, to take no notice of the 
armourer’s appeal, but coldly uttered : 

“ Let it be done as I have ordered.” 

* Tt is the punishment of a serf—of a vassal,” resumed 
Perinet, “ and I am neither!” 

“It is more fitted for you,” returned D'Armagnac, 
“since it thus touches you to the heart.” 

“ Reflect, monseigneur,” continued Perinet, sternly, 
throwing off the two archers, who advanced to seize him, 
and grasping the arm of the constable; “reflect before 
you commit this degradation upon me; [ would not par- 
don such an outrage, even from the king himself. Persist, 
and I swear not to rest day or night, until I am avenged !” 

** T am not accustomed to heed either threats or suppli- 
cations, when my orders have once gone forth,” proceeded 
the constable, as he perceived several of the citizens in 
conference. “Give this man eight blows with the 
scabbards of your swords ; and let them be bestowed in a 
manner that will cause him to recollect the constable for 
some time.” 

‘“* We cannot suffer it,’ murmured a citizen; “ he is, 
like us, a bourgeois.” 

“ What is this, my masters ?” demanded the constable, 
fiercely. “ Do you grumble? Let me see which of you 
will dare to rescue this man from the hands of my archers!” 

The guard closed round the prisoner, as D'Armagnac 
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spoke, and one of them procezded to divest him of his 
upper garments. Perinet offered no opposition, but pale 
with rage and emotion, remained fixed asa staiue, and 
biting his under lip until the blood trickled down his 
chin. At a word from the constable, two men placed 
themselves on either side of the armourer, and prepared to 
strike him alternately on his naked shoulders, with their 
scabbards. D’Armagnac gave a sign, and the punish- 
ment commenced. At the first blow, a convulsive tremor 
ran over Perinet’s frame; but it was not that of suffering. 
Although a crimson stripe across his back followed every 
blow, he started not, but with dilated nostril and knitted 
brows, kept his keen eye fixed upon D’Armagnac, gleam- 
ing with the fire of vengeance, until the account was 
completed ; when his head sank upon his breast, and he 
faintly ejaculated, “ I am degraded !” 

“ Let him go, now,” cried the constable, as the eighth 
blow was siruck. “It is the soldier I have punished, not 
the citizen. And be mindful, my masters,’ he added, 
turning to the bourgeois, “ whichever of you shall thus 
quit his post, 1 will mark upon his shoulders the most 
noble red cross of Burgundy he can conceive, as I have 
done upon this man.” 

“ T swear to God,” muttered Perinet between his teeth, 
“ that you shall bear the sign also, and I never yet was 
known to break my word !” 

The threat passed unheeded by the constable; the 
archers, throwing the armourer’s garments carelessly at 
his feet, again formed into rank, and D’Armagnac left the 
Place, followed by the citizens, except Bourdichon, who 
remained on duty. dl 

For some time after their departure, Perinet continued 
standing with his arms folded in the same fixed attitude. 
Aroused, at length, by the pain which the cold air caused 
to his wounds, he gathered up his vest and pourpoint, and 
threw them carelessly over his bleeding shoulders. In so 
doing, his dagger fell from one of the pockets upon the 
ground, He picked it up eagerly, and examined the point. 

‘* My tried companion !” he ejaculated; “ they did not 
then seize thee! Thou hast now one more service than 
before to render me !” 

Not caring to attract the attention of Bourdichon, who 
was keeping guard at his former post upon the bridge, 
Perinet silently resumed his old station behind the barrier, 
which had served to break the pressure of the crowd during 
the day. Again all was quiet in the Place. A few stars 
were twinkling in the heavens, but not sufficient to afford 
any light; whilst the few scattered lamps which the wind 
permitted to remain unextinguished, were too far distant 
to be of the least service. Thus screened from observa- 
tion, the armourer once more awaited the tidings he might 
hear of Bourdon’s fate. 

As the last stroke of ten died away in echoes amongst the 
pointed towers of the Palais de Justice, the portal of the 
Grand Chatelet slowly opened, and three soldiers appeared 
on the threshold. The first of these carried a torch ; and by 
its glare he directed the steps of the other two, who were 
staggering under the weight of a large burthen which 
they carried between them. From his ambush Perinet 
could observe all that passed, and he was horrified at per- 
ceiving the envelope stained with large clots of blood. 
The men passed slowly across the Place, and then, halting 
at the very barrier behind which Perinet was concealed, 
sent their torch-bearer forward to exchange the pass-word 
with Bourdichon, who still remained on the bridge. As 
they dropped their load with some force upon the ground, 
a deep low groan issued from the sack. Perinet heard it, 
and it struck in icy terror to his soul. Firmly grasping 
his dagger, he glided noiselessly round the barrier, unseen 
— obseurity that prevailed, and stood close to the two 
soldiers. 





The archer who advanced upon the Pont aux Meuniers 
had dismissed Bourdichon ; and now prepared to return to 
his fellows, with the information that the coast was clear. 
The men stooped to resume their burthen, when, swift as 
thought, Perinet buried his dagger in the side of one, and 
before the other could discern the accident, he had shared 
the same fate, and fell to the ground. The torchbearer, 
alarmed at the rapidity of the attack, and thinking that a 
larger number of persons were engaged in the assault, 
from seeing his companions both struck down so suddenly, 
flew towards the ch&telet with cries for assistance, dropping 
his flambeau, which Perinet directly seized. 

In an instant, the armourer ripped up the sack with 
his dagger, and the unfortunate Bourdon—pale, bleeding, 
and almost inanimate, rolled from its crimson folds. 

‘“* Fly, messire,” cried Perinet hastily, “ you have not a 
second to lose! Fly to Saint Jacques la Boucherie—it is 
a sanctuary, and I will meet you there.” Then darting 
to the Quai, as more soldiers issued from the chAtelet, he 
exclaimed: “Gervais! here is the cross—Gloire a Dieu! 
I have kept my word.” 

The faithful boatman was waiting, and he caught the 
precious signal as it fell. Perinet saw him cut the rope 
that held his boat, and push from the shore; then turning 
along the Quai, he fled precipitately. 

Meanwhile, the expiring Bourdon had raised himself on 
his hands, and feebly endeavoured to move. But Perinet 
was ignorant that, although he had liberated him, the tor- 
ture had crushed and mangled his limbs; and that the 
blood was still flowing from his wounds, as it clotted on 
the hard ground. Nevertheless, he contrived to drag him- 
self towards the centre of the Place; and then fell insen- 
sible, as the reinforcement advanced from the chatelet with 
numerous torches. 

“ They have escaped us!” cried a soldier, as he lifted 
his flambeau above his head, and gazed about the area. 

“ But they have left our prisoner,” returned a man, in 
a close red hood, as he discovered Bourdon. ‘“ Let us finish 
our work.” 

At his signal, the others raised the chevalier, and bearing 
him in their arms advanced upon the bridge. One of them 
then mounted the parapet, and aided by his companions, 
drew up the body after him. The next moment there 
was a heavy plunge below, and the Seine received its victim. 

The sun rose brightly the next morning, and the river, 
sparkling in his beams, continued its rapid course, offering 
no trace of the foul deed which it concealed. But at 
evening, when the green expanse of the Pré aux Cleres 
resounded with the joyous merriment of the happy crowds 
assembled on it for their usual pastimes—when the clerks 
of the Bazoche and the students of Cluny mingled gaily 
in the dance with the grisettes of the city—the attention 
of the multitude was drawn away from their revelry by 
the report, that a fisherman had discovered a body enve- 
loped in a sack, below the Tour du Bois, on the opposite 
side of the Seine. The corpse was carried to the Gréve, 
but its envelope remained in the possession of the boat- 
man, bearing a motto which he was unable to decipher. 
The more learned of the bystanders traced this inscription 
in rude letters upon the crimsoned canvas— 

“ Laissez passer la justice du Roi!’’* 





ALBERT. 





«TIME AND TIME-KEEPERS.”+ 
CURIOUS CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 
AN eminent horologist has just put forth a very useful 
and entertaining little volume, in which every member of 
the community must take a lively interest. It is not, as 





* The incidents of this chapter are purely historical. 
+ By Adam Thomson. 
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some readers may imagine, merely the history of horology, 
or a sort of cyclopedian treatise, with details of the inven- 
tions and improvements in the art, for these are the illus- 
trations of the subject; the author’s aim being to put the 
public so far in possession of the theory as well as practice 
of measuring time, as may enable them to judge of good 
time-keepers. This object is now a more important one 
than ever; for, we agree with Mr. Thomson, that “ atten- 
tion to time has never been so necessary as it is at present. 
The rapidity of transit by railroad, and the increased 
speed which we may not unreasonably expect, will, in 
proportion as it annihilates distance, make punctuality 
indispensable ; while its influence is felt in all great com- 
mercial transactions, it in some degree affects domestic 
arrangements; and the few minutes which were formerly 
unattended to, will shortly become valuable portions of 


This is practical truth ; for, attention to time is the true 
“economy of human life.’ To paraphrase another 
moralist, take care of the minutes, and the hoursand days 
will take care of themselves ; whilst, for want of a minute, 
the object of the hour is often lost, and for want of an 
hour, that of the day frequently sacrificed. What, then, 
can be more important than this nice attention to time? 
and, as the first step to it, what is more essential than 
choosing a good time-keeper, and what more vexatious 
than an ill-going clock or watch? The Chinese shrewdly 
called a stopped watch dead; and it is a discredit to its 
maker or wearer. Often has our bile been stirred by a 
public clock at a stand-still, completely neutralizing the 
maxim “ de mortuis nil nisi bonum.” How often a lazy 
parish-clock, or a lazier clockmaker, excites the vexation 
of a newspaper correspondent, who condemns the defunct 
dial as a “ perfect nuisance.” Again, some public clocks 
keep little better time than did king Alfred’s dialled 
candles, irregular as they must have been from the agita- 
tion of the air. Watching a public clock has been a 
source of amusement: a boy left in charge of the cham- 
bers of a briefless barrister, in one of the inns of court, on 
being asked how he got rid of his time, replied, that now 
and then he went to the window, and looked at the large 
hall-clock ; now, had this stopped, how it would have 
aggravated the poor fellow’s misery, and dead-alive, do- 
nothing existence! Then, the street-passengers: how 
naturally they look up at the public clock, and how blank 
they appear if it has stopped; or what a nervous twitch of 
vexation agitates their entire features, as they treat Time’s 
representative with unutterable contempt. Here and 
there, in a shop, is a clock that is “ never right;” it 
betrays the irregular habits of the shopkeeper, who might, 
from this outward and visible sign of his course of life, he 
refused credit with more show of reason, than was the City 
banker condemned by the irregularity of his clerks.* But 
the social evil comes home to every man’s mouth: only 
think of your grandmother’s kitchen clock going wrong— 
the dinner is spoiled—the meat is “ done to death”—your 
wife scolds, the children cry, and matters are at that ne 

lus ultra of misery, when “every thing goes wrong.” 

enever we see a house without the intellectual furni- 
ture of clocks, books, or writing materiais, we consider the 
upper stories of the inmates to be but proportionally ill- 
furnished, and are at a loss to guess how such persons 





while away their existence. A watch, too, is an object of 
interest, from our infancy to our death; and to be ignorant 
of the flight of time is to be “sans every thing.” To the 
infant in its nurse’s arms, to the child learning to run 
alone, to the boy leaving school,* and just going out into 
the world—what an object of attraction, delight, and 
utility, is a watch! There is some popular notion of the 
construction of the watch-works being taken from a minute 
observance of the structure of the human body; and 
though this be but the belief of vulgar physiologists, it 
bespeaks the importance attached to the invention. It is, 
then, the toy of our earliest years, and the monitor of our 
every succeeding stage of our existence, even to our last 
moments, when life’s poor play is o’er. Never shall we 
forget the single stroke of a clock breaking upon our ear, a 
few minutes after a friend had passed from a life of suf- 
fering; how solemnly did it proclaim the solitude occa- 
sioned by such a loss! 
“ For now hath time made me his numb’ring clock ; 
My thoughts are minutes ; and with sighs they jar 
Their watches on to mine eyes, the outward watch 
Whereto my finger, like a dial’s point, 
Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tears. 
Now, Sir, the sound that tells what hour it is, 
Are clamorons groans, that strike upon my heart, 
Which is the bell: So sighs, and tears, and groans, 
Show minutes, times, and hours.” 
Richard TI.—Shakspeare. 
Perchance, the solemn tick reminds you of the time 
when you could not sleep with a watch in your room, 
from its superstitious association with the beatings of a 
harmless insect, vulgarly termed the death-watch; or, you 
recollect some beautiful lines, as those addressed by Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury, to his watch : 
* Incessant minutes, whilst yon move you tell 
The time that tells our life, which though it run 
Never so fast or far, your new begun 
Short steps shall overtake ; for though life well 
May ‘scape its own account, it shall not yours. 
You are death’s auditors, that both decide 
And scan whate’er that life inspired endures, 
Past a beginning ; and through you we ’bide 
The doom of fute, whose unrecalled decree 
You date, bring, execute ; making what’s new, 
Ill; and good, old; for as we die in you, 
You die in time, time in ETERNITY !” 
But, sentiment must not be the staple of life; and so, to 
return to the nice little hand-book on “ Time and Time- 
keepers,” into which we have penetrated little beyond its 
cover, with its mystic embellishment of the serpent en- 
circling a figure of Time in flight, a broken column, &c. 
The work is dedicated to the Duke of Sussex, who pos- 
sesses a very fine collection of clocks, and has “ preserved 
Harrison’s first clock, the forerunner of that invaluable 
machine without which the compass itself would be but 
an imperfect guide to the mariner.” The subject is then 
treated in sections—as the nature of Time, and its several 
divisions ; all which abound with valuable facts, lucidly 
placed before the reader. Thus, as 15 degrees of longi- 
tude mark one hour of time, and “ as Berlin is nearl 
15 degrees to the east of London, it is almost one o’cloc 
there when it is twelve in London :” “ if it were possible 
for a man in the latitude of London, to travel due west 
at the rate of one geographical mile every six seconds and 





* One fine bright morning, a churlish old fellow, in passing 
his banker’s door (not then opened), saw there a pile of pub- 
lican’s pewter pots, which so alarmed the depositor, that he 
drew out his account from the bank during the day, observing 
that such extravagance rendered the house unworthy of 
credit. The clerks had been supping together the night 





* At Christ's Hospital, each of the Royal boys of the 
Mathematical School, having passed his Trinity House 
examination, and received testimonials of good conduct, is 
presented with @ watch, as a reward, worth from 91. to 13/., 
in addition to an outfit of clothes, books, mathematical in- 





before, and had drunk sundry pots of porter. 





struments, a Gunter’s scale, quadrant, and sea-chest. 
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a half, he would have constant day, if he commenced his 
journey when the sun was above the horizon, and constant 
night, if he had started after sunset ; indeed, it would be 
to him the same hour and minute.” Under “ Mean 
Time,” we find the following subtilty: “ It has been said, 
that many simple operations would astonish us, did we 
but know enough to be so; and this remark may not be 
inapplicable to those who, having a watch losing half a 
minute per day, wish it corrected, they may not reflect 
that as half a minute is the 2880th part of twenty-four 
hours, each vibration of the balance, (which is only the 
fifth part of a second,) must be accelerated the 2880th 
part of its instantaneous duration; while, to make a 
watch, losing one minute per week, gu correctly, each 
vibration must be accelerated the 10,080th part of its 
duration, or the 50,400th part of a second.” 

The historical details of horology are briefly related, as 
are described the sun-dials, sand-glasses, and clepsydre 
of the ancients. Then follow details of early clocks, and 
those of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
Watches are next described; and from this portion we 
extract the following : 

“ The Earl of Leicester presented Queen Elizabeth with a 
‘ round clocke fullie garnished with diamonds,’ suspended to an 
armlet ; this must therefore have been very small and orna- 
mental. Watches were not however, in general use in the follow- 
ing reign, for when Guy Fawkes was seized, suspicions were 
much increased from a watch being found uponhim. It was 
afterwards discovered that he had procured it for the purpose 
of ascertaining the exact time the touchwood would burn 
before reaching the train of gunpowder. 

“ There is still extant a very curious watch of this period : it 
has a silver case highly ornamented, with mythological sub- 





jects elaborately chased, bearing the following inscription on 
the inner rim: ‘ From Alcthea Covntess of Arvndel for her 
deare sone, Sir William Howard, K. B. 1629.’ It is of an 
oval form; the extreme size two inches and a half, and an 
inch and a half in thickness. It strikes the hours and has 
an alarm ; shows the days of the week, the age and phases 
of the moon, with the days and months of the year, and the 
signs of the zodiac. On the inside of the cover there is a 


Roman Catholic calendar with the date 1613.* This watch 
bears the name of P. Combret 4 Lyons, as the maker.” 





(To be concluded in our next.) 





PATENT IMPILIA SHOE. 


More than half the ills of life turn upon trifles. Swift's 
splenetic humour has been attributed to his disappoint- 
ment in angling; and many similar instances might be 
adduced of the temper of men of genius having been 
soured by slight accidents. Among our minor miseries, 
a pinching shoe is so common, as to have passed into a 
proverb expressive of the modicum of evil which falls to 
the lot of each individual throughout his existence. 

Metaphor apart, “ the Patent Impilia Shoe,” the inven- 
tion of a medical man of note, may conduce to much 
personal comfort. Its properties are to keep the feet warm 
and dry; to give ease in walking, to prevent the formation 
of corns, and to cause the disappearance of those already 
contracted ; to prevent the creaking noise, unpleasant to 
all, more particularly in the sick chamber; and to render 
the foot-fall less loud. The soles of these shoes are so 
constructed as to impart a sensation, while walking on the 
hardest path or pavement, like that of treading upon the 
softest carpet. They are alike suited to the pedestrian 
and equestrian, being calculated equally to preserve the 
feet from the rough granite, as from the pressure of the 
iron stirrup. They wear longer than the common shoe, 
and retain their proper shape to the end; for by the yield- 
ing quality of the sole, the foot is allowed to sink as upon 
a mattrass; thus preventing any extension of the upper 
leather from side pressure. They likewise possess the 
advantage over waterproof boots or shoés, of allowing per- 
spiration to pass off, without (so long as the outermost sole 
remains whole,) suffering the damp to penetrate to the 
feet. All these improvements do not, however, raise the 

rice of the Impilia shoe; which, from its increased dura- 
Fility, must, therefore, be cheaper than the shoes in com- 
mon wear. 





* The Howard family were at this time great patrons of 
the arts. Mr. Petty, progenitor of the Lansdowne family, 
wus commissioned by the Countess to procure rare productions 
both in France and Italy. 
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SONNETS. 
TO THE STREAMLET. 


CLEAR streamlet! thou art gently flowing o’er 
Thy pebbly bed, and murmuring thy song ; 
Above thee birds on lightsome wing do soar ; 
And the gay dragon-fly doth rest among 
The flags and flowers, that view their slender form 
In thy bright wave, like the fond youth of old. 
Streamlet! a change will come—the bitter storm 
Its fierce, relentless fury shall unfold ; 
Impure shall be thy source—the leaf shall glide 
Adown thy ruffled breast—thy charms shall flee ; 
And thou that erst didst flow a silvery tide, 
A foul impetuous stream awhile shalt be. 
Thus man enjoys a bright and sunny morn, 
But ends his latter days in grief and scorn. 





SORROW. 
My thoughts are ever with the “ dreamless dead,” 
And ever turning to the happy time— 
The happy time of youth, how soon it fled, 
When I, nor I alone, ’joyed the soft chime 
Of village bells to hear—to catch the breeze, 
To roam the grove or greenwood shades among, 
To mark the swan upon the lake, or seize 
The “ painted fly”—or list the wild bird’s song. 
Not e’en one friend of youth remains—they’re laid 
The grave within—whilst I alone am left, 
To seek with tearful joys, our fav’rite glade, 
Or mossy couch, where we so oft have slept. 
A mourner sad I here am doomed to dwell, 
Whilst sadd’ning thoughts within my bosom swell. 
G. R. TWINN. 


SINGULAR APPEARANCE ABOUT THE 
MOON. 


ee 









When first seen. 
Manner of disappearance. 


Dr. Armstrong, of South Lambeth, states that on 
Thursday, the 25th February, p.m., the moon being full, 
and at an altitude of ten degrees, a bright illumined belt 
extended over her disc, in a direction perpendicular to the 
horizon. Its width, which exactly equalled the moon’s 
apparent diameter, was uniform and well defined from 
end to end; each being limited by a small cirrostratus 
cloud. The higher portion of it measured in length three 
and a half such diameters, and the lower two. He was not 
fortunate enough to observe the manner of its formation ; 
but it was too interesting a sight not to watch it intently 
till its disappearance. At eight o’clock, it began to shorten 
at its upper extremity. Its edge underwent no diminu- 
tion in distinctness; but had an i.clination of forty-five 
degrees to the moon’s horizontal diameter, and which it 





preserved without any perceptible variation, till the whole 
vanished. What struck Dr. Armstrong as very remark- 
able was, the perfect rectilinear uniformity of the belt 
itself, as well as the manner of its decrease; the inclina- 
tion of its upper edge towards the horizon not varying in 
the smallest degree, but preserving its parallelism rigor- 
ously during its downward. progress to the base. When 
very near it, however, the remnant, instead of shortening, 
dissolved. The time of its disappearing occupied about 
forty seconds.— Communicated by Dr. Armstrong. 


fev Books, 


THE DRUNKARD. 





A POEM. BY JOHN O’NEIL. 


Ir we understand the Introduction rightly, this little 
volume is the production of one who but for certain 
generous encouragement, “ when hope was faint and want 
was near, might, like so many around him, have fallen a 
victim to despondency, have sickened in misery and died 
in premature old age; one more sad example in addition 
to those recorded in these pages.” 

The object contemplated, and the means taken to effect 
it, are alike entitled to our approbation: the horrors of 
drunkenness are set forth in terrific reality, the delights 
of temperance are painted with equal fidelity, and the 
congratulation upon the progress of the great work of 
domestic reformation is alike well told. Rather than 
quote from the squalor of the subject, we borrow from the 
bright side—the reformed drunkard : 

“ No more the mantling cup he joys to view, 
Too long the cause of mirth and sorrow too ; 
His cider and his wine he takes as given 
For man’s delight and use by bounteous Heaven ; 
Pluck’d from the pending boughs, no chemic art 
Does wasting strength into hig draughts impart. 
Vain now the brewer’s and distiller’s skill, 
Nature his chemist, and the rock his still ; 
A frugal bounty spreads his happy feasts, 
The poor and friendless are his frequent guests: 
Again the husband is allowed to prove 
The sweets of wedded happiness and love ; 
The happy father in delight can see 
His infant prattlers climbing on his knee, 
And the fond wife to love and joy restored, 
Smiles on the happy faces round their board. 

* * * - * 


Sweet is the home of Temperance! the smiles 

Of fond affection there with mutual wiles 

Knit heart to heart, and all things in their way 

Take the bright colours of the ruling ray. 

Though wealth around may spread a larger hoard, 

Though costlier viaads smoke upon the board,— 

Though cringing sycophants may sit and drain, 

With brutal zest, dozens of rich champagne ; 

There’s more true riches in domestic quiet, 

Than all their hoard, and revelry, and riot ;— 

The approving spirit in the peasant’s breast, 

Which lulls the senses to unbroken rest, 

After his daily toil and frugal meal, 

Where nature’s simple draughts his heart regale ; 

Which tells him in the honest course he’s run, 

He has done all things that he should have done. 

He sinks in conscious peace to soft repose, 

With love and joy his daily prospects close ; 

He on his humble pillow lays his head, 

With Heaven’s approving eye to guard his bed.” 
As the author of these versesis “ a poor mechanic, with 


a family to support,” who has “ pursued his taste for 
poetry in preference to debasing enjoyments,” his picture 





is, doubtless, a faithful one, and will work out much good, 
especially among those classes to whom it is addressed. It 
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is illustrated with four plates by Cruikshank, exhibiting 
the miseries of intoxication in a very repulsive light. 





IRELAND. BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Tue columns of the London Saturday Journal have 
occasionally been enlivened with extracts trom this popu- 
lar work, which is some testimony to its excellence. The 
Part (xvi.) before us is appropriated to a description of 
the city of Dublin, and its living characteristics. Of the 
former, the following is a clever specimen : 

“The stranger cannot fail to receive a most agreeable im- 
pression of Dublin, no matter in what part of it, out of the 
mere suburbs, he chances to be set down ; for its principal 
streets and leading attractions lie within a comparatively 
narrow compass ; and lis attention is sure to be fixed upon 
some object worthy of observation—to be succeeded, almost 
immediately, by some other of equal note. If he arrive sea- 
ward he will have fully estimated the magnificence of the 
approach, which nature has formed, and which art has im- 
proved; and there is scarcely one of the roads that conduct 
to it, on which he will not have journeyed through beautiful 
scenery, and obtained a fine view of the city as he nears it. 
But we must place him, at once, nearly in its centre--upon 
Carlisle Bridge ; perhaps from no single spot of the kingdom 
can the eye command so great a number of interesting points. 
He turns to the north and looks along a noble street, Sack- 
ville street; midway, is Nelson's Pillar, a fine Ionic column, 
surmounted by a statue of the hero; directly opposite to this 
is the Post-office, a modern structure built in pure taste; 
beyond, is the Lying-in Hospital, and the Rotunda; and, 
ascending a steep hill, one of the many fine squares; to the 
south, he has within ken the far-famed Bank of Ireland, and 
the University ; to the west, the Four Courts—the courts of 
law—and the several bridges; to the east, the Custom-house, 
a superb though a lonesome buildivg, and the quays. Tower- 
ing above all, and within his ken, wherever it is directed, are 
numerous steeples, of which no city, except the metropolis of 
England, can boast somany. In fact, nearly all the great 
attractions of Dublin may be seen from this single spot.” 

‘The remarks on the society of Dublin are full of nice 
discrimination, thus: 

“The women of Ireland—from the highest to the lowest— 
represent the national character better than the other sex. 
In the men, very often, energy degenerates into fierceness, 
generosity into reckless extravagance, social habits into dissi- 
pation, courage into profitless daring, confiding faith into 
slavish dependence, honour into captiousness, and religion 
into bigotry ; for in no country of the world is the path so 
narrow that marks the boundary between virtue and vice. 
But the Irish women have—taken in the mass—the lights 
without the shadows, the good without the bad—to use a 
familiar expression, ‘ the wheat without the chaff’ Most 
faithful; must devoted ; most pure; the best mothers ; the 
best children; the best wives;-—possessing, pre-eminently, 
the beauty and holiness of virtue, in the limited or the exten- 
sive meaning of the phrase. They have been rightly described 
as ‘ holding an intermediate space between the French and 
the English ;? mingling the vivacity of the one with the sta- 
bility of the other; with hearts more naturally toned than 
either: never sacrificing delicacy, but entirely free from 
embarrassing reserve; their gaiety never inclining to levity, 
their frankness never approaching to freedom ; with repu- 
tations not the less securely protected because of the absence 
of suspicion, and that the natural guardians of honour though 
rpesent areunseen. Their information is without assumption; 
their cultivation without parade; their influence is never 
ostentatiously exhibited ; in no position of life do they assume 
an ungraceful or unbecoming independence ; the character 
is, indeed, essentially and emphatically, feminine ; the Irish 
woman is ‘ a very woman’ with high intellect and sound 
heart. 

“€ In writing of Irish women, we refer to no particular class 
or grade ; from the most elevated to the most humble, they 





possess innate purity of thought, word, and deed; and are 


certainly unsurpassed, if they are equalled, fur the qualities 
of heart, mind, and temper, which make the best companions, 
the safest counsellors, the truest friends, and afford the surest 
securities for sweet and upright discharge of duties in all the 
relations of life.’’* 

The principal historical localities of Dublin are briefly 
noticed, as in the subsequent passage : 

“ Many matters of melancholy interest are associated with 
‘the Liberties’ of Dublin. The records of Thomas street, 
aud the streets in its immediate vicinity, might fill a volume. 
It was in this street that the gallant and unhappy Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald was taken, on the 19th of May, 1798. Major Sirr 
(town-major of the city,) having received information that 
he was concealed in the house of a man named Murphy, a 
feather dealer, in Thomas street, proceeded, with a sufficient 
force, to arrest him. He was accompanied by Mr. Ryan and 
Mr. Swan, both officersof Yeomanry. The two burst into the 
small bedroom in which Lord Edward was sleeping, partly 
dressed. He was armed with a dagger, with which he mor- 
tally wounded Mr. Ryan, having stabbed him in fourteen 
places, and severely injured Mr. Swan. Mr. Sirr entered 
while Mr. Ryan and Lord Edward were struggling on the 
floor, and fired a pistol at his lordship ; the ball entered the 
shoulder, and a short time afterwards, ou the 3rd of June, 
caused his death in the prison of Newgate. ‘The dagger,’ 
says Mr. Moore, ‘ was given by Lord Clare, a day or two 
after the arrest, to Mr. Brown, a gentleman well known and 
still living in Dublin, who has by some accident lost it. He 
describes it to me, however, as being about the length of a 
large case-knife, with a common buck handle: the blade, 
which was two-edged, being of a waved shape.’ Of the room 
in which this tragic scene occurred, Mr. M‘Manus made a 
drawing, in 1838. He informs us that no change has taken 
place in its furniture or character since 1798, except that it 
has received a coat of whitewash—one part of it, however, 
having been left untouched; this spot is of about a foot square, 
nearly three feet from the ground. Itis covered with large 
drops of faded blood. The room is small and square, with 
two windows and a fire-place projecting into one of the angles, 
—common in old Irish houses. Even the political enemies 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald have rendered justice to his 
memory ; and few men had more or warmer friends. He 
was a brave enthusiast, who had unhappily imbibed repub- 
lican principles by his connexion with France ; but it is not 
too much to say, that no ‘traitor’ ever more honestly be- 
lieved in the justice of a cause, or more conscientiously con- 
sidered that ‘rebellion’ was duty to his country. With his 
sad fate, we trust, the evil genius of ‘ the Geraldines’ for 
ever disappeared. The history of the family, from their first 
foot-tread in Ireland to the melancholy year ’98, might form 
a volume wore full of wonders than a folio of romance.” 

This Part is liberally embellished: the plates are the 
Boyne Obelisk, drawn by A. Nicholl, A.R.H.A.—a charm- 
ing scene; and a picturesque view of Sackville street, by 
Creswick. ‘The wood-cuts, fourteen in number, are also 
well executed. 

By the way, the success of this work, probably beyond 
that of any publication of its class and time, is a lesson 
not to be lost sight of. It is light, but not superficial ; 
sufficiently descriptive without being tedious, aud alto- 
gether satisfactory. By this we are convinced that the 
days of the Dry-as-dusts are numbered, and their musty 
speculations are dwindling to dead letters. Views of 
society are now preferred to lengthy descriptions of crumb- 
ling castles, and puerile disputes on etymologies, which, 
when settled, are as useless as the hard words at the end 
of a child’s spelling-book. Life is too short to be wasted 
in such trifling—akin to idleness itself. 





* “Tt will be scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that 
these remarks proceed from but one of the authors of this 
work ; that they give the opinions, not of an Irishwoman, 
but of an Englishman.” 
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KNIGHT’S MISCELLANIES: BRAND'S POPULAR ANTI- 
QUITIES. EDITED BY SIR HENRY ELLIS, F.R.S. ETC. 


Mr. Knicut warmly merits the thanks of every lover of 
antiquarian lore, popular or erudite, for including this 
= of Brand’s work in his treasurable English Mis- 
cellanies. We heartily thanked the Editor for the Paston 
Letters in the same series; but the Popular Antiquities 
must be considered a boon of greater value and interest. 
The origin of this work was a reprint of Bourne’s Anti- 
quilates Vulgares, by Mr. Brand, in 1777, then Secretary 
to the London Antiquaries’ Society. He was led, by 
the success of his work, to collect materials for a much 
larger one on Popular Antiquities, incorporating Bourne’s 
volume ; but the industrious Secretary “had made no pro- 
= in putting his materials in order at the time of his 

eath. In this state, at the sale of the second part of Mr. 
Brand’s library, in 1808, the manuscript of his Observa- 
tions on Popular Antiquities was purchased for £600. An 
examination, however, soon proved that great revision was 
wanting ; and though one or two antiquaries of eminence, 
engaged in the task of its publication, each after a time 
abandoned it.” In 1810, Sir Henry Ellis undertook the 
work, which he published in 1813, in two volumes quarto. 
Sir Henry re-wrote the whole with his own hand, and in 
many parts augmented it by additional researches. The 
nominal price of this work was five guineas; but of late 
years it could te purchased for less than half that sum. 
Latterly, a new edition was talked of, and the book became 
somewhat scarce: the intended reprint was to have been 
as expensive as its predecessor: but advantage having 
been taken of the expiry of the copyright, the edition before 
us, with Sir Henry Ellis’s additions, although in three 
volumes, is sold at one-seventh the price of the previous 
one; a reduction which has been made with no dimi- 
nution save that of size; and “ great big books,” are 
cumbrous and inconvenient. 

The arrangement of the work is the same in the present 
as in the last edition: the Days of more particular note 
in the Calendar, with their popular observance, fill the first 
volume; and the two which follow contain, first, the Cus- 
toms at Country Wakes, Sheep-shearings, and other rural 
practices, usages, ceremonies, &c.; together with the 
Customs and Ceremonies of Common Life, Popular No- 
tions, Sports, and Errors, The entire work must ever be 
a favourite at the English fireside; and it will long con- 
tinue to be referred to for innumerable traits of life and 
character, which a few years hence, will be in vain sought 
for among the people of once “ merrie England ;” for it 
is scarcely possible to read a page of these very attractive 
volumes, without tracing some custom, the observance of 
which was the delight of our “ careless childhood,” or the 
interest of our buoyant youth. How can we forget even 
the “ Daffying” of this season, and the first rustic treat 
of the year; when, in a picturesque district of Hertford- 
shire, we gathered the daffodils into clusters on sticks, and 
thus carried them home in triumph, often singing on the 
road, from the old Norfolk ditty : 

** Daffy down dilly is coming to town, 
With her yellow petticoat and her green gown.” 

In Sussex, this plant is called Lent Lily, from the 
period of its coming into flower. It is a favourite with 
Herrick, as in his well-known ode, beginning 

“ Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You fade away so soon,” &c. 
Again, the same poet’s “ Divination by a Daffodil.” 
“ When a Daffodil I see, 
Hanging down her head t’wards me, 
Guess I may what I must be: 





First, I shall decline my head ; 
Secondly, I shall be dead ; 
Lastly, safely buried.” 

The elegant pale yellow cups of this flower are the pride 
of April, and their tender nature droops amidst the early 
storms of spring. 

We trust that Mr. Knight's neat reprint of the Popular 
Antiquities may, from its cheapness, (for each page is as 
full as an egg) become a portion of every “ family library” 
in the kingdom. It is just the book for the aged to doat 
upon, and the youthful to linger over, on winter nights, 
by the cheerful hearth, and throughout the live-long day 
of summer ; the indweller of populous city, and the lover 
of rural life—cf the busy hum of the town, and the quiet 
of the country,—all must enjoy the infinite variety of these 
volumes. Their interest too is purely English, and ad- 
dressed to the heart and home of an Englishman; and, 
although the commercial spirit of this age of extremes, 
may have blighted the rural population of many a fair 
district of this happy land, let us hope that the never- 
ending succession of Time and Nature, may keep alive 
the observance of popular festivals, and the recurrence of 
seasons and scenes, fraught with interest and instruction 
for every child of Adam. What if the giant of monopoly 
cause factories to spring up, fungus-like, in the picturesque 
pleasaunce, or old park, and “ the blatant beast” of this 
iron age cut up many a landscape of matchless beauty,— 
there are yet left thousands of nouks, ancestral homes, and 
dark, umbrageous woods and smiling glades, of winding 
lanes and well-beaten paths, to cherish the. pride of the 
“bold peasantry,” and still keep them knit in close bond 
with their opulent neighbours ; for every Englishman will 
rue the day whenever this compact is broken. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the apprehension expressed in one of 
the pages before us is ill-founded—that the Pancake cus- 
tom “seems, if the present fashionable contempt of old 
customs continues, not likely to last another century.” 
Half this period since, “the most popular poet of his 
generation,” ‘ whose pictures of domestic comfort and 
social refinement can hardly be forgotten, but with the 
language itself,’—this bard of the people—lamented the 
neglect of the unsophisticated enjoyments of country life, 
when 

“The fashion runs 

Down into scenes still rural; but, alas! 

Scenes rarely graced with rural manners now.”— Cowper. 

We shall not be expected to particularise Sir Henry 
Ellis’s additions to the work, which has led us into the 
above observations; and every page so overflows with 
quotable passages for our columns, that we dare not trust 
ourselves among its antiquarian stores. We can scarcely 
doubt of its becoming as extensively popular as we have 
already ventured to hope; and as one step towards this 
success, we recommend the committee of every Mechanics’ 
Institute in the kingdom, to add the Popular Antiquities 
to their library; for its pleasant quaintness, its character- 
istics of olden life and manners, and above all, its truly 
poetic spirit, will furnish a delightful mental reaction to 
thousands, who become giddy with the vicissitudes of cog- 
wheels, the monotony of the mill, and the spindle-storm 
of the factory. Let no one be scared at the word “ An- 
tiquities,” since they are far more poetical than the dull 
prose of what is emphatically termed “life.” Let him 
remember Warton’s elegant couplet: 

“ Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers.” 

Such literature has been very popular in our day. Hone, 
for example, drew largely from Brand’s two quartos about 
fourteen years since ; almost every other cheap perivdical 
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store of antiquarian amusement; and, at this moment, a 
“ Journal” enjoying a larger circulation than any other 
work of its class, is enlivening its solid, matter-of-fact 
columns with Brand’s attractive customs, ceremonies, 
sports, and other rural practices. This remark is not in- 
vidiously made; for we consider the above course to be a 
proof of the excellent judgment of the conductors of the 
work in question. 

In conclusion, we cannot resist quoting Sir H. Ellis’s 
additions to Twelfth Day : 

“Feb. 18, 1839, Edward Hawkins, Esq., of the British 
Museum, showed to the editor of the present work, a silver 
token or substitute for money, marked to the amount of ten 
pounds, which appears to have passed among the players for 
the groom-porters’ benefit at Bassett. It is within the size of 
a half-crown, one inch and a half in diameter. In the centre 
of the obverse within an inner circle is ¥ legend round, AT 
THE GROOM PORTERS, BASSETT. Mint-mark, a fleur-de-lis. 
On the reverse, a wreath issuing from the sides of, and sur- 
mounting, a gold coronet: the coronet being of gold let in. 
Legend, NOTHING . VENTURED. NOTHING. WINNS. Mint- 
mark, again, a fleur-de-lis. Brand Hollis had one of these 
pieces. They are of rare occurrence. The groom-porter was 
formerly a distinct officer in the lord-steward’s department. 
His business was to see the king’s lodgings furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing; as also to provide cards, 
dice, &c., and to decide disputes arising at cards, dice, bowl- 
ing, &c. From allusions in some of Ben Jonson’s and of 
Chapman’s plays, it appears that he was allowed to keep an 
open gambling-table at Christmas; it is mentioned as still 
existing in one of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s eclogues: 

‘ At the Groom-porters batter’d bullies play.’ 
Thursday, Ecl. iv., Dodsley’s collect. i. 107.” 

This abuse was removed in the reign of George ITI. 
Bray, in his Account of the Lord of Misrule, in the Ar- 
cheologia, vol. xviii. p. 317, says “George I. and II. 
played hazard in public on certain days, attended by the 
groom-porter. The appellation, however, is still kept up : 
the names of three groom-porters occur among the infe- 
rior servants, in the present enumeration of her Majesty’s 
household.” 

We may here add a note: “ The room in St. James’s, 
formerly appropriated to hazard, was remarkably dark, 
and conventionally called by the inmates of the palace, 
‘Hell;? whence, and not as generally supposed, from 
their own demerits, all the gaming-houses in London are 
designated by the same fearful name. Those who play, 
or have played, English hazard, will recollect that, for a 
similar inconsequent reason, the man who raked up the 
dice and called the odds, was designated the ‘ groom- 
porter.’” (Theodore Hook, quoted in Popular Errors, p. 
199.) 

Again, on Easter Eggs, Sir H. Filis notes: 


** In Germany, instead of Eggs at Easter, an emblematical 
print is occasionally presented: one of these engravings 
is preserved in the Print-room of the British Museum. Three 
Hens are represented as upholding a basket, in which are 
placed three eggs, ornamented with representations illustra- 
tive of the Resurrection. Over the centre egg, the Agnus 
Dei, with a Chalice representing Faith ; the other eggs bear- 
ing the emblem of Charity and Hope. Beneath all, six 
lines in German, (thus Englished :) 

** All good things are three. 
Therefore, I present you three Easter Eggs, 
Faith and Hope together with Charity. 
Never lose from the Heart 
Faith to the Church ; Hope in God ; 
And Love him to thy death.” 


By these extracts will be seen the Editor’s high qualifi- 
cations, both by his official position, and his reputation as 
an accomplished antiquary, for completing the Popular 
Antiquities, with accessions of information toour own time. 





Gariettes, 

Advertisement Oddities.—A hairdresser advertises “ Wigs 
so well made as to defy detection.” Orally, this may be 
frizzled into a piece of political satire. Some “ Life Pills”’ 
are said to have created a “‘segsation.” 

Exaggeration in strong cases, tends to weaken, and not to 
support them. It is like the magnifying-glass, which, in the 
hands of an unskilful person, diminishes the object which it is 
intended apparently to enlarge —Lord Brougham ; in Par- 
liament. 

Slight Cireumstances.—Sir Walter Scott, walking one day 
along the banks of the Yarrow, where Mungo Park was born, 
saw the traveller throwing stones into the water, and anxiously 
watching the bubbles that succeeded. Scott inquired the 
object of his occupation. ‘‘ I was thinking,” answered Park, 
“ how often I had thus tried to sound the rivers in Africa, 
by calculating how long a time had elapsed before the bubbles 
rose to the surface.” It was a slight circumstance ; but the 
traveller’s safety frequently depended upon it. In a watch, 
the main-spring forms a small portion of the works; but it 
propels and governs the whole. So it is in the machinery of 
human life: a slight circumstance is permitted by the Divine 
Ruler to derange or to alter it ; a giant falls by a pebble; a 
girl at the door of an inn changes the fortune of an empire. 
If the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter, said Pascal, in his 
epigrammatic and brilliant manner, the condition of the world 
would have been different. The Mahomedans have a tradi- 
tion, that when their prophet concealed himself in Mount 
Shur, his pursuers were deceived by a spider’s web, which 
covered the mouth of the cave: Luther might have been a 
lawyer, had his friend and companion escaped the thunder- 
storm at Erfurt ; Scotland had wanted her stern reformer, if 
the appeal of the preacher had not startled him in the chapel 
of St. Andrew’s castle ; and if Mr. Grenville had not carried, 
in 1764, his memorable resolution as to the expediency of 
charging “ certain stamp duties” on the plantations in Ame- 
rica, the western world might still have bowed to the British 
sceptre. Cowley might never have been a poet, if he had 
not found the Fairy Queen in his mother’s parlour; Opie 
might have perished in mute obscurity, if he had not looked 
over the shoulder of his young companion, Mark Otes, while 
he was drawing a butterfly ; Giotto, one of the early Floren- 
tine painters, might have continued a rude shepherd boy, if a 
sheep drawn by him upon a stone, had not attracted the notice 
of Cimabue as he went that way.—Asiatic Journal. 

Cook’s Voyages.—The Discovery, the ship in which Capt. 
Clerke accompanied Capt. Cook on his last voyage of dis- 
covery in 1776, lately sailed from Cowes roads for Antwerp. 
She is now under the Belgian flag, and her name has been 
changed to the Rubens. She certainly cannot be much less 
than seventy years old, but has the appearance of a fine brig, 
and draws seventeen feet water.— Times. 

Scandal.—Fuller asks indignantly, with reference to the 
contemptuous neglect with which false and scandalous rumours 
should be regarded : “‘ What madness were it to plant a piece 
of ordnance to beat down an aspen leaf!” 

Burial Custom.—In a forest near Orebio, in Norway, says 
Lieutenant Breton, “ we noticed three heaps of stones, each 
denoting that a traveller had been murdered at that spot. 
It is singular that this custom of marking a place which has 
been the scene of violence, should prevail in so many and 
such distant parts of the globe—for I have seen it in Switzer- 
land, South America, and other countries. The heap is 
gradually enlarged by those who, commiserating the fall of 
the departed, throw a stone upon it in passing by; so that 
in process of time, a rude kind of funeral pile is raised to the 
memory of one whose very name is long since forgotten.” 

Comus.—Dr. Arne composed the music of Milton’s Masque 
of Comus in the back parlour of the house No. 17, Craven 
Buildings, Drury Lane, in the year 1738. On its first pro- 
duction, the piece was so warmly received, that the melodies 
were sung all over the country; and its performance gave 
rise to vocal and convivial meetings, several of which were 
called “ Comus’s Court.” 
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How to “ hold” a Horse-—Many a horse has been stolen by 
its holder ; to remedy which, in some cases, we might adopt 
the plan of the Icelanders. “ Two gentlemen, for instance, 
are riding together, without attendants; and wishing to 
alight for the purpose of visiting some object at a distance 
from the road, they tie the head of one horse to the tail of 
another, and the head of the latter to the tail of the former. 
In this state, it is utterly impossible that they can move either 
backwards or forwards, one pulling one way, the other the 
other; and therefore, if disposed to move at all, it will be 
only in a circle, and even then there must be an agreement 
to turn their heads the same way.”—Barrow. 

Heating.—The late Emperor Francis, (of Austria.) wittily 
observed one day that he believed it required as much talent 
to warm a room as to rule a kingdom. 

War.—A recent tourist observes: “ In surveying the Field 
of Waterloo, a person of the most unthinking mind can 
searcely fuil to be struck with the horrible nature of war, 
and to feel astonishment that men who call themselves 
‘ civilized,’ should meet together for the purpose of slaughter- 
ing each other by thousands and tens of thousands!” It is, 
doubtless, this reflection that keeps all Europe at peace at 
the present moment. 

Snow is consumed at Naples in immense quantities, and is 
a great luxury in so warmaclimate. It is obtained during 
the winter from the Apennines, and is carefully preserved 
in deep caves. There are many of these depositaries in the 
mountain which rises behind Castella Mare, and from them 
is brought, in large boats, much of the snow used at Naples. 
The sale of water cooled with snow forms no unimportant 
branch of the trade of the lemonade-seller. Ice could not be 
procured in quantities adequate to the consumption, but the 
hardened snow forms an excellent substitute.— Rambles by a 
Lover of the Picturesque. 

The Hungarian Ladies are passionately fond of dancing. 
A lady told Mr. Paget that, in her dancing times, she well 
remembered that she never said her prayers for her “ daily 
bread,” without adding “ and plenty of partners at the next 
ball, I beseech thee.” 

Topaz.—In the Leyden Muscum of Natural History, is an 
immense topaz, from Ceylon, weighing twelve pounds, and 
valued at a vast sum. 

Colours have been found to absorb odours as they do heat, 
according to their intensity. Thus, a black coat absorbs 
odour more than a white one, and is, therefore, a less desir- 
able habiliment in cases of epidemic.-- Foreign Journal. 

Buying Wine.—-In Florence, beneath the windows of some 
of the palaces, are little doors, at which people knock as at a 
post-office in England, and hand their flasks to be filled, just as 
they would fetch a pint of beer at a public-house with us. 
This seems a petty traffic for the owner of a palace; but a 
similar practice obtained amongst the Romans, as at Pom- 
peii, where some of the principal private houses had shops 
attached to them for the sale of wine, and other agricultural 
produce! The flasks ure cased in a little basket, and resem- 
ble the oil-flasks.-Rambles by a Lover of the Picturesque. 

Colonization.—You colonize the lands of the savage with 
the Anglo-Saxon—you civilize that portion of the earth ; but 
is the savage civilized? He is exterminated! You accumu- 
late machinery—you increase the total uf wealth: but what 
becomes of the labour you displace? One generation is 
sacrificed to the next. You diffuse knowledge—and the 
world seems to grow brighter; but Discontent at Poverty 
replaces Ignorance happy with its crust. Every improve- 
ment, every udvancement in civilization, injures some to 
benefit others, and either cherishes the want of to-day, or 
prepares the revolution of to-morrow.—Stephen Montague. 

Death from the Bite of a Shark.—Capt. Lumsden, while 
bathing at Arracan, in September last, had a leg bitten off 
by a shark, and very soon afterwards the unfortunate officer 
was a corpse. 

A Cool Hand.—Robespierre, in making out the list of his 
victims, for the guillotine, wrote down the name of Jean 
Lambert Tallien, with a slow hand, that shaped each letter 
with a stern distinctness; saying—“ that one head is my 
necessity !” 


Cats——In Lombardy, cats are called by chirping as to a 
dog, and their tails are generally cut off. 

Salutation.—Little girls of the lower class in Italy say 
addio to each other in the street. Felicissima notte is, 
perhaps, the prettiest version of Good Night. In some parts 
of Italy, it is the practice, when a man hears his companion 
sneeze, to say Eoviva, or felicita, or alla sua salute, or prosit, 
A similar practice obtains in Switzerland and Germany, but 
it is now considered mauvais ton: amongst the peasantry of 
Ireland the same custom prevails, and is not, indeed, unknown 
in England. This habit of salutation is interesting from its 
antiquity, having existed from the time of Aristotle. 

The Olympic Theatre, at Vicenza, was built by Palladio, 
(who was a native of that city,) as a model of the ancient 
theatres; and you immediately observe that the stage is 
much better adapted for the limited number of actors who 
appeared onit at an early period of theatrical representation, 
than for the imposing assemblages which often crowd the 
modern boards. Opposite the stage, or proscenium, is a 
semi-circle fur the spectators, with seats rising one above 
another. The apartments, or rather scenes, behind the pro- 
scenium, are stationary, being formed of wood.. These and a 
passage between them are contrived so as to appear of 
immense depth, although remarkably shallow. On the floor, 
between the stage and spectators, is the orchestra, somewhat 
as in modern theatres; and around the whole place are 
arranged a number of statues a la classique. Only two per- 
formances ever took place in this theatre, which has now a 
very neglected appearance, both within and without.—Ram- 
bles by a Lover of the Picturesque. 

Amoy, the celebrated port of China recently captured by 
the British, is in the province of Fo-kien, and has a very 
spacious and secure harbour. It is the emporium of the 
commerce of China ; but the district in which it is situated is 
one of the most barren in the empire, and not only yields 
nothing for exportation, but is dependent even for the neces- 
saries of life on the neighbouring island of Formosa, which 
has been described as the granary of the eastern coast of 
China. Notwithstanding this serious disadvantage, the mer- 
chants of Amoy are among the most wealthy and enterprising 
in the Chinese empire; they have formed connexions all 
along the coast, and have established commercial houses in 
many parts of the eastern Archipelago. This port has not 
always been closed against European vessels. According to 
the records of the East-India Company, “ the king of Tywam, 
on taking Amoy, in 1675, issued a proclamation inviting both 
Chinese and foreign merchants to trade thither, exempting 
“them from payment of all duties fur three years. Many 
vessels, in consequence, resorted to the port, but the exemp- 
tion was speedily revoked. In 1681, the town was taken by the 
Tartars, but Europeans were still allowed to trade thither, 
and continued to do so until 1734, when the exactions of the 
Mandarins deterred them from continuing so unprofitable an 
intercourse; and when an English ship went there ten years 
after, the Chinese could not be induced to trade with her, 
and she was compelled to proceed to Bengal for a cargo. 
The ship Amherst visited Amoy in 1832, with no better suc- 
cess: it appears, however, that the obstacles to her trading 
all proceeded from the authorities, and not from the people, 
by whom our countrymen were received in the most friendly 
manner ; an instance of misgovernment, unfortunately by no 
means rare in China. 

Cashmere Shawls. —Sometimes, a year is spent in making a 
single Cashmere shawl; and in the best and most elaborate 
kinds, it is considered enough if the weavers execute an inch 
and a half in aday. Of course, the ordinary shawls are made 
with much greater expedition. 

Chinese Soldiers must be little better thau mere puppets ; 
their paper helmets, wadded gowns, quilted petticoats, and 
clumsy satin boots, exhibiting nothing of the aspect of war. 
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